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She Philanthropist. 


WEW, EFFECTIVE, SIMPLE, AND CHEAP LIFE-PRE- 
SERVER, OR CORK NECK COLLAR. 
—_- 

The invention of this most simple means of sustaining 
the human body in water was introduced to the pub- 
lic in the last number of the Liverpool Mercury. The 
communication in which it was announced, was written 
very hastily, as it was committed to the press only two 
days after the thought first suggested itself to the writer. 
The letter, which is somewhat enlarged and altered, is in- 
eerted here with the conviction that the hints it contains 
are of so much intrinsic and general importance, that they 
cannot be too extensively circulated. Repeated trials for 
the last few days have confirmed all that the writer has 
said in behalf of the cork collars; more experience, how- 
ever, will be requisite before the best modes of putting 
the principle into practice can be determined; and as the 
present weather is peculiarly favourable for bathing, we 
hall make one or two experiments daily in the Floating 
Bath, which is particularly adapted for the purpose. We 
shall not fail from time to aime to communicate the result 
of our further experience upon this most important subject. 

We take this opportunity also to state, that we shall be 
very glad to receive the suggestions of our friends, for any 
improvement in the application of the collar; as experience 
will, in-all probability, point out a better mode of adjust. 
ing the tapes than that we have adopted. The principle 
to which the writer lays claim, is the application of cork 
in a peculiar and superior manner; and he will feel no 
jealousy at any title which others may set up to minor 
points. 

We shall probably in our next be enabled to state the 
success of an experiment we are about to make, the ob- 
ject of which is to connect the cork collar with a sort of 
jacket, which will probably be the most effectual means 
of keeping the cork down in the water, close upon the 
shoulders, where it ought to rest. In its present form, if 
jt be tied too tight under the arms, it somewhat encum- 
bers them; but this will be very easily obviated, as we 
shall show next week. 











TO THE EDITORS OF THR LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have for many years past paid consi- 
derable attention to various inventions, which, under the 
name of Life-preservers, have been from time to time re- 
eoinmended to the notice and adoption of the public; and 
have often regretted, that none of the methods which I 
have yet seen, or of which I have met with any description, 
completely answers the purposes for which it was in. 
tended. If the apparatus has succeeded in effectually sup- 
porting the body in the water, it lasoften proved unwieldy, 
or tedious in its application, liable to get out of order, or 
to be epoiled by accidents, which are very likely to aris: 
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where life-preservers are required. Independent of these 
defects, which more or less attach to all the life-preservers 
hitherto invented, I have found not one of them which does 
not impede the progress through the water, a circumstance 
of great consequence, when the person who resorts to them 
is a swimmer. 

I have at length succeeded in producing a life-preserver, 
which combines, in an eminent degree, all the requisites 
which I have enumerated. It supports the body in the 
water in the most convenient position—leaves the arms of 
the wearer perfectly at liberty—is not liable to get out of 
order—may be adjusted in a few seconds; nor does it in 
the least impede the progress of a swimmer who wears it. 
It may also be used, on an emergency, without taking off 
any part of the clothes; as it will sustain a man with his 
ordinary dress, watch, and the contents of his pocket. 
Lastly, it is so cheap, and so easily obtained, that it (the 
materials of which it is formed) may be purchased for 
a few shillings, unless a silk covering, or some other 
unnecessary appendage be adopted; and any person can 
make his own preserver, although it would, certainly, be 
better and more expeditiously done by a corkcutter. 

Iam aware that many persons will be apt to think I 
have promised too much ; but if they will have the pa- 
tience to peruse the whole of this letter, I feel confident 
that they will alter their opinion. 

It was not until Tuesday last that I made my first ex- 
periment with the new Collar, for so I mean to call it. 
The trial succeeded beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and the short experience I have since had of its 
utility, warrants me, at this short notice, in saying all that 
I have advanced in its favour ;—nor do J hesitate to add, 
that if the unfortunate passengers of the Alert packet had 
been furnished with this simple apparatus, not one of 
them would have perished. This reflection has such 
weight with me, that I have taken this method of making 
the invention (if so simple a thought deserves the name) 
as generally known as possible; and I hope that the 
editors of newspapers will deem the suggestion of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve their notice. 

Before I describe the Swimming Collar, I shall briefly 
revert to the defects of some of the life-preservers now in 
use. The common swimming corks used by boys, as-they 
are generally worn, are dangerous ;—they are apt to shift ; 
and persons wearing them have been drowned by the con- 
necting rope getting round the waist, or under the knees, 
which has brought the head under water, instead of keep- 
ing it above it. They are also very ill adapted for teaching 
the wearer to swim, or enabling those who can swim to 
make their way with facility through the water. This 
defect arises from the manner ia which they are fixed 
under the arm-pits, which brings the broad surface instead 
of the edge of the cork in opposition to the water. 

Those life-preservers, the principle of which depends 
upon the buoyancy of air, confined in water-tight canisters 
of thin metal, or in water-proof canvas or linen bags, while 
they are liable to the defects of the common arm-corks, 
are, at the same time, still less to be depended upon; the 
puncture even of a pin will render them entirely useless.* 





* On Saturday last, a young gentlemen had on, in the Flogt- 





ing Bath, one of the air-blown preservers, the air from which 








They also materially retard the swimmer, as they greatly 
augment the superficial surface to be moved through the 
water, and, of course, in the same degree, increase the 
resistance. It is also very often difficult for the wearer 
of this kind of apparatus to preserve his proper position 
in the water; he is apt to roll about; nor has he the 
free use of his arms, which, as regards himself, and others 
whom he may be desirous of assisting, is a matter of the 
first consequence. Life-preservers of this description, 
generally speaking, require also too much time in ad- 
justing; and, lastly, they are perishable, and so dear ae 
not to be generally accessible. 

I shall now proceed to describe the very simple appa 
ratus which it is the object of the present letter to recom- 
mend. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1 is @ collar of the thickest cork-wood, varying {n 
diameter according to the quantum of buoyancy required. 
A circular hole is cut out just sufficiently large to admit the 
head. The four white dots are four holes, made in the 
collar, for the bandages to pass through. These bandages, 
which may be of very strong tape or cord, must be passed 
over the shoulders behind, then under the arm-pits, and 
tied in a bow in front—As the most approved mode of 
fastening the collar is not yet ascertained, I shall pass 
over that immaterial circumstance until a few more trials 
shall have determined the point. The cellar with which 
the first random experiment was made is nineteen inches 
in diameter, two inches thick in the thickest part, the cene 
tral hole nine inches in diameter, and the whole weighs 
only two pounds and three-quarters. ‘This collar sup- 
ported me without any exertion on my part, and with my 
arms entirely out of the water. A young gentleman also 
hung upon me in the water, and the collar sustained us 
both without motion on our parts either of the hands or 
feet; and I have not a doubt that a collar of similar thick- 
ness, and of two feet diameter, would keep afloat three 
persons. 

A person may swim nearly as well with the simple ap- 
paratus as without it; nor is this at all improbable, as 
the weight of the body being neutralized by the buoyancy 
of the cork, the whole exertion of the arms is applied to 
propelling the swimmer forwards. It is also a very grat 
advantage of this collar, that it enables the wearer to lie 
on his baek in the water, and thus shift his position, 
which, if he were subject to long immersion, would be 
of great consequence. 





escaped while he was crossing the bath; and if he had no@ 
caught hold of a rope he would have sunk, 
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ince this figure was engraved it has occurred to me 
that the central hole for the head is too large; it ought to 
have been oval instead of round, as the head measured 
froin ear to ear, is considerably narrower than it is from 
the point of the chin to the back of the head. Of course 
the aperture will vary with the dimensions of the wearer, 
but if it be requisite to make it nine inches one way, pro- 
bably seven or seven and a half inches diameter the‘other 
way will be sufficient. 
Fig. 2. 





Pig, 2 describes another mode of constructing the cork 
eollar, the only advantage of which is, that it occupies less 
space in carrying, as the circular piece is cut into two 
semicircles, the one folding over the other when not used. 
The Collar with which I. tried this mode does not weigh 
move than a pound and a half, and its diameter, when 
closed, does not exceed 7 inches. Itis formed, as may 
be seen by the annexed sketch, of two parts, A and B, 
which are fixed together by hinges of leather, or saddle 
girthing, firmly attached to each semicircle by strong 
waxed thread. When this kind of collar is used, the 
open part is slipped round the neck, and the two semicire 
cular pieces are closed by means of the two tapes, which 
are tied ina bow in front. When not used, the piece A 
is folded back upon the piece B; and in that mode of 
packing it the apparatus is about 14 inches long, 7 broad, 
and 13 in thickness. 

The reason why so small a quantity of cork, when ap- 
pliod in the form of a collar, will support any man, must 
be obvious on a little reflection. The human body being 
specifically lighter than water, all men would float if they 
eould have the requisite confidence, and would keep their 
hands and arms beneath the surface of the water, instead 
of throwing them out, as they almost uniformly do when 
they are apprehensive of drowning. If a man’s whole 
body, up tothe chin, be immersed in the water, it loses 
its entire weight, and all that is further requisite to enable 
a person who cannot swim of himself to avoid sinking, 
without exertion, iy a float of sufficient buoyancy to sup- 
port the weight of the head. Just such a float is the cork 
collar [ am recommending. The buoyancy is applied in 
the proper place; the upper rim of the collar touches the 
chin, and the shoulders are immersed in the water, so that 
there is the least possible superincumbent weight. This 
is the circumstance that gives the superiority which I 
maintain this simple collar of cork possesses over every 
ozher more complicated or expensive Life-preserver.* 

If I have protracted this letter to a much greater Iength 
than I anticipated, the importance of the subject must 
plead my excuse. I shall not fail to apprize your readers of 
the result of the further experiments [ intend to make, or 
which others may make. The principle of the superiority 
of this mode of applying cork being once established, there 
will, no doubt, be a great varicty of modes of putting the 





@ The arms and head of a man, upon an average, exceed in 
weight one-tenth of the whole body. The head being neces- 


principle into practice. The more the better. If I had 
had no more exalted object in view than mere personal 
| emolument, I might have secured this simple appa- 
ratus to myself, by patent ; but I prefer taking this public 
method of preventing any person from monopolizing an 
invention, which cannot be rendered too cheap, or of too 
general application. 

Before I conclude I shall further observe, that any man 
who can swim, and who is provided with this kind of Col- 
lar, may with confidence, because without any risk, enter 
the water to rescue a fellow-creature who is in danger of 
drowning; and [ will only add, that these Collars will 
effectually support either man or woman with their ordi- 
nary wearing apparel ; nor is it a trifling recommendation, 
that ladies may very readily learn to swim with these col- 
lars, even with their ordinary bathing dresses on. 

Yours, &c. EGERTON SMITH. 

Liverpool Mercury-office. 








EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The following fourth and fifth dialogues between 
a master who could hear and speak, and a scholar who 
was deaf and dumb, to prove the operations of the spirit, 
and the union of the soul and body, may not be unin- 
teresting to your readers. . T. P. A. 

5, Gloucester-piace, Low-hill.— June, 1826. 





FOURTH DIALOGUE. 
On the Operations of the Spirit. 
Master. The spirit has operations which are proper to 
it, and which belong to it alone ? 
Scholar. Yes, even as the body has its operations. 
Master. Does there remain any doubt'in your mind 
about the existence of two distinct beings, whoseunion forms 
yourself, the principle, and the cause of all that you do? 
Scholar. No; I amas sure of the existence uf that which 
I do not see, as I am of that which I do see. I find in me 
recollections ; I say there is then a cause, as simple as the 
recollections themselves, which makes me recollect. J find 
in me ideas and thoughts; I say there is then a thinking 
being’; and ‘as the thought which is simple cannot be the 
effect of the body which is compound, I am sure, that 
since I think, there must be a cause of the thought. 
Master. I'see you have not forgotten any thing.that I 


There are then in us two principal operations, the first of 
which is the thought, and the second the will. The action 
we do, and which we can see, proves that there is a will 
which we cannot see; and the will, which we know by the 
action, proves the existence of the thought; and the 
thought, which is proved by its effects, in its turn proves 
the existence of its cause, which is the spirit. 

Master. Very well; it is thus that; we refer from effects 
to their causes, and discover the most hidden things by 
means of other things which we can distinguish. If any 
one should wish to persuade you. that man is. only a cor. 
poreal being, and that there 1s not in him a spiritual sub- 
stance, how would you answer him ? 

Scholar. I would say to him, look at a man and see him 
act. Tell me whether he has acted without..the .concur- 
rence of the will? Tell me whether he has willed without 
thought? Tell me of what length his will, and of what 
extent his thought ? and, if he .allows that bis will and 
thought are without extent, I would ask him, then, can 
they be the properties of an extended and immaterial be- 
ing? And as this man could not answer these simple 
truths, J would say to him, you, who doubt this, have,, 
then, in yourseif, a spirit which doubts; but. can your 
doubt belong to your body? Is it not simple? and is 
not your body compound? Your doubt is, then, a proof 
of the existence of a cause as simple as itself, as simple as’ 
the will, as simple as the thought, which cannot belong to 
the body. 


spirit which compares, judges, chooses, and prefers ? 

Scholar. Yes ; it is the spirit. 

Master. Itis, without doubt, the spirit which compares, 
&c.: but we give to the spirit names, relative to all its ope- 
rations; thus the faculty of comparing and choosing is 
called reason ; the faculty of understanding and knowledge 
is called intelligence. : 

Scholar. This word reason, which makes such a difference 
between men and brates, is one that I do not understand. 

Master. You know that man is born with the faculty of 
knowledge, as well as with the faculty of feeling: the 
savage und the deaf and dumb have a spirit. I have not 
given you your spirit; itis the gift of your Creator: but if it 
has acquired the power of reasoning, I must avow that it 
1s to my care you owe it, even as a.child who can hear aud 
speak owes the development of his reason to his father, 
his mother, his tutor, and those who surround him. 





have told you’; now is the time to tind out all that belong 

to this simple being, which we have called a spirit. You 
say you can see nothing compound in it, can you see any 
thing simple in it ? 

Scholar. 1 see, first, the will. 

Master. How do you judge of the existence of the will? 
Scholar. By the choice that 1 make, and by the pre- 
ference that I give to certain things. 

Master. And how do you judge of your choice and 
preference ? 

Scholar. By my actions. My comrades hurry on to 
finish their work that they may go and play; I take my 
book, or my drawing, and I either read or draw. I could 
go and play with them, but I choose rather to read ; their 
will is to play, mine is to read. The will in them and in 
me is then an operation of the spirit, and its first operation. 
Master. Are you quite sure that it is the first ? 

Scholar. Yes; my comrades go and play, because it is 
their will; and I take my books, because it is my mine: 
the will precedes the action, and nothing precedes the 
wills it is then the first operation of the spirit. 

Master. You are quite sure of it; but let me ask you 





sarily out of the water, the swimmer has to make some exer 
tion ta support its weight; but when the hands and arms are | 
niao raised out of the water, as is often the case with persons 
ja fear of drowning, the weight of the hands and arms, in: 
addition to that of the head, necessarily precipitates the whole | 
bedy downwards; and in the act of descending, water is , 
swallowed, which renders the body less specifically light, | 
watll, by repeatedly taking In the water, it becomes heavier 
tian &p equal Lulk of the fluid, and sinks to rise no more, 


one question. Do you prefer reading to playing without 
thought, without comparing one with the other? Do 
you take your books stupidly, without reflection ? 
Scholar. No a person does not prefer one thing to an- 
other without thinking of both and comparing them. I 
see now the fault I have made: the wwi/l is not the first 


Scholar. You are, then, the father of my reason; and, 
as my mother first taught me to walk, step by step, so you 
teach my spirit to walk in the way of truth. When I go 
and walk with you in the fields the next day, all that 


Master. No; this is memory. 
Scholar. I understand it is memory; but, when I hap- 
pen to compose a piece in which two persons are the actors, 


you call that operation of the spirit ? 


imagination. 
Scholar. Then it is the same spirit which is sometimes 


sometimes imagination, and sometimes the will? I 
thought all these faculties were so many different beings : 
I see that I very much deceived myself. 

Master. Yes; it was a great error on your part. These 
different names are each the name of the same being un~ 
der a certain or particular action or operation, Thus: 
instead of saying, *‘ the spirit which thinks,” we say, the 
spirit ; instead of saying, ** the spirit which perceives the 
properties of ah object AS so0n as it is,presented to jt,” we 
say, the intelligence ; instead of saying, ‘* the spirit which 
recollects the things it has before seen,” we say, the me- 
mory. “Each of these names is then a sort of image of the 
spirit working in such and such a manner upon the objects 
which have affected some of the organs of the body, of 





operation of the spirit, it is the ¢hought. We act, because 
we will; we will act, because we have thought of it. 


which the spirit is the enlightened governor. 


Master. Do you know the name of that faculty of the. 


I have seen seems to pass before my eyes:—is this reason ? | 


but to whom I give no name, or only false names, how do., 


Master. As, by this operation, the spirit only calls up 
ideas, and forms, images that do not exist, we call it the ° 


called intclligence, sometimes reason, sometimes memory, -, 
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Scholar. Do you not give other names to the spirit ? 
‘Master. You ought to know, and, in order to know, 
you ought to examine, whether the spirit has not other 
operations which are proyer to it. Sometimes it is called 
reason, that is, when it can compare things together, when 
it can discern between right and wrong, and when this 
reason is enlightened we call it judgment. 

Scholar. Then judgment is reason enlightened, and 
veason is the spirit which compares and judges ? 

Master. Yes; but in order to give you a more complete 
idea of reason, it is necessary to add that it is reason which 
searches the causes of such and such effects. The spirit 
would be content to know that it rains, snows, or freezes ; 
but reason would desire to know the cause of the rain, the 
snow, or the frost. The spirit receives ideas and retains 
them; but reason examines these ideas; in short, the 
spirit does not exercise itself; it is reason that combines, 
compares, and chooses. 

Scholar. We can have a spirit then without reason ? 

Master. Yes, the spirit is common to every man, but 
reason is not. 

Scholar. What ought I to do to possess reason ? 

Master. You ought to pay attention to all that you sce, 
to all that you learn, and to all that you read, to endeavour 
to know the cause of all that happens, and the effects of 
those events which ‘come under your observation; to ob- 
serve, examine, and consider every thing well. It is thus 
that you should exercise your spirit, and form your reason. 
It is in the capacity of a material being to receive impres- 
sions; it is in the power of an animal being to evince sen- 
sations, and even to have ideas; but to weigh these ideas, 
to consider them, and to compare two ideas together, these 
operations belong only to a rational being, and the spirit 
which is content with receiving fugitive ideas without con- 
sidering them, does not deserve the name of reason. 

(Dialogue 5th, next week.) 
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Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
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Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 
(From a Morning paper.) 
We are sure that the friends of Captain Franklin and 
his party, and the public at large, will be gratified with 
the perusal of the following letter from that excellent 


officer : 
9th Sept. 1825, lat. 65 11 N. lon. 123 33 W. 

My Dear Siz,—I do most heartily congratulate you 
on the prospect we had from Garry’s Island, of a perfectly 
open sea, without a particle of ice, as it is another ste 

ined in confirmation of your much-contested hypothesis 

e saw nothing to stop the ships; but, on the contrary, 
every thing around us strengthened my hope of their 
effecting the passage... The Indians, indeed, havea report, 
that, between the Mackenzie and Copper Mine Rivers, 
there is a point which stretches far to the northward, which 
is generally surrounded with ice. If this be true, theships 
may perhaps be checked in their progress for a time; but 
I think they will not be altogether stopped, providing they 
have been enabled to get at the main shore tn the eastward 
from Regent’s Inlet. _ No Indian, however, with whom I 
have spoken, on my recent visit to the sea, can speak of 
this point, or of the obstruction, from his own observation ; 
and the report seems, like many others current among 
them, to have passed froin generation to generation, which, 
at the first, had but little ground to stand upon. The In- 
dians, in fact,. know nothing of the coast, the knowledge 
of the sea shore being entirely confined to the Esquimaux, 
with whom we have not as yet had any communication. 
They ate employed, during the summer, in catching 
whales, and in other marine pursuits, to the eastward of 
the Mackenzie, to which, I believe, they return in the 
winter. Their neighbours, the Quarrellers of Mackenzie, 
or the Lancheose of the traders, resemble them very much 
in appearance, dress, and manner; and many of the Es- 
quimaux words, which Augustus understood, were in use 
among them: but, as is too often the case with the neigh- 


' 


P | befure the Company’s servants get to their winter quarters. 


| were quite delighted at seeing Augustus with us, and as- 





bouring tribes of these Aborigines, they are almost always 
at war with each other. Fortunately for us, however, terms | 
of peace were settled last summer, between them and the | 
Esquimaux, which we shall, of course, endeavour to | 
strengthen, if we meet them together. The Quarrellers 


sured us there would be no fear of the Esquimaux receiv- 
ing us in a hostile manner, as they had already been ap- 
prized by them of our intention to visit their lands; and 
the reason for our doing so could be more fully explained 
by him than they could do, 

We saw many moose and rein-deer, and large flocks of 
geese and swans at the mouth of the river, which, no 
doubt, are to be found on its low shores during the whole 
of the warm season, and probably the animals retire to the 
woods in the winter, which are not far distant from the 
coast. The long track of alluvial ground which is passed 
in the descent of the Mackenzie is well covered with pines, 
even as high as 683 north, which afford good shelter for 
any animals. 

The Rocky Mountain range is seen through nearly the 
whole course of the river, after passing the south branch 
of the Mackenzie, at no great distance from its banks, 
running in about W. N. W. true direction ; but they do 
not appear so high as I had been led to expect till you 
reach the sea, and then they attain an immense elevation, 





and seem to form the sea-coast to the westward. We shall 
probably pass very near them next summer, and be able 
to give some accountof them. If a judgment might be 
formed from a very distant. view of two or three of the 
highest peaks, from their shape and appearance, I should 
suppose them to be volcanic. On Garry's Island we found 
plenty of coal and bitumen, embodied in the black earth 
of which it is composed; but I find Dr. Richardson has 
given ~ a cursory outline of the geology of the river and 
this lake; my imperfect information on this point may, 
therefore, be spared. I can only assure you I have more 
than once wished the expedition could transport some of 
the fine limestone cliffs that bound the river to the vicinity 
of the Thames: we might then soon be enriched, by con- 
tracting, not only to supply the material for the new Lon- 
don Bridge, but also to satisfy the present rage for build- 
ing, at a very cheap rate. 

e are now in the very bustle of finishing our own 
buildings, which, however, are not of stone, as you may 
suppose, but of wood. ‘The house is situated close to the 
borders of the lake, for the convenience of the fishery, 
which is to be our main support, though we hope to catch 
a few rein-deer, on their march to the south, next month. 
My land-friends, during my ubsence, have named the 
house Fort Franklin, which, at their solicitation, I have 
permitted to stand, or I intended to have given it the name 
of Reliance. 

I have discharged all the Canadian voyageurs that Mr. 
Dease could spare, in order to reduce our establishment to 
as small a number as possible: we are now, therefore, 
nearly a British party. All the men have conducted 
themselves extremely well; and they quite enjoy the ser- 
vice. We must endeavour to keep them as merry and as 
active as we can during the winter. 

I cannot sufficiently praise the officers, who have been 
constantly on the alert, and most zealous in the cause, as 
you will suppose, from our having done what we have, 
and got seated here at such an early period, nearly a month 


We were just six months from the time of leaving Liver- 
pool till our arrival at the Arctic Sea. 
JOHN FRANKLIN, 





Another letter, subsequently received from Dr: Richard- 
son, states, that the house at Bear Lake was finished, and 
that the whole party had snugly ensconced themselves 
within it. The letter is written in a remarkably buoyant 
and mirthful strain, which affords an agreeable proof of 
the fair hopes and good rp er of the whole.—We copy 
the following extract :—* I feel myself under many obliga 
tions to you for the trouble you have so kindly under- 
taken in forwarding my letters, and for your many acts 
of friendship. Our mutual friend Franklin, has, I dare 
say, given you a full account of the pretty expeditions 





and entirely comfortable journey through your territories ; 
of the ample provision that was e for our wants, and | 
of the attentions we received in our progress; as well as | 
of his prosperous voyage down Mackenzie's River to the | 
sea. The cheering view from the summit of Garry’s| 
Island, of an open and iceless sea to the eastward and | 
westward, has exhilirated us all, and we look forward to | 
the commencement of our voyage, next July, ‘with high | 
expectations. He and Kendall, who accompanied him, 

returned last night, and we are now all re-assembled under 

the roof of our new mansion, most excellently built under | 


the superintending architect, Mr. Dease. It is not a flimsy 
brick fabric, totiering to its centre at the rattling of the 
wheels of every Jarvie that passes, but a solid log habita- 


| tion, founded on the clay that has been firmly frozen since 


the first cold weather after the flood, and imto which the 
united efforts of our pick-axes and fires have enabled us 
to penctrate only three feet, for the purpose of making a 
cellar. We muster a large band of music, a pair of bag- 
pipes, a violin, and Jew’s harp, so that, having worked all 
the summer, we intend to pipe all the winter. The high- 
landers, who form a large proportion of our party, foot it 
every night to the sound of their native music, and by 
day the shores of the lake resound to the mingled accents 
of English, French, Gaelic, Ksquimaux, Chepewyun, and 
Cree, reminding me strongly of Virgil's description of the 
hum of busy cries in the rising city of Carthage. Who 
knows what fate has in store for this remote land? And, 
if I may make use of a Yankified Gaelic idea, the march of 
mind is to the westward, and in future ages the Arts and 
Sciences may choose their favourite retreat at the foot of 
the rocky mountain; and the bosom of the magniticent 
Bear Lake be ploughed by the mighty engines of Watt 
and Bolton. There are coal and iron oar in abundance ; 
these are the essential foundations of the mechanic arts— 
the materials for the superstructure will be found in due 
time.” 





7? 





Matural Pistorp. 


HUGE MARINE ANIMAL, 
ellis 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—There is no doubt that scepticism, as well as 
credulity, may be carried to extremes; and extremes are 
often nearer each other than is generally thought of.—To 
corroborate or confirm your belief in the existence of an 
** immense marine animal” is the object of the following 
statement : 

In the latter end of the year 1811 I was passenger on 
board the ————, on a voyage from Monte Video to the 
Havannah, and in latitude about 15 deg. south, and 200 
miles from the South American coast, we were much 
astonished at the appearance of an enormous fish. We first 
saw it about eleven o’clock in the morning, and it continued 
forsome hours playing around the ship, and at a short dis- 
tance from it. It was distinctly seen by allon board, swim- 
ming close to the vessel; sometimes alongside, and some- 
times athwart the vessel. In shape it was that of a 

erting, and nearly the full length of the ship, which was 
from 300 to 350 tors burthen. No one on board had 
ever seen such a fish before, and I have not since been 
able to find aay account of it in any book of natural his- 
tory. On the day we saw it, it had also been seen by an 
American vessel, which we hailed, and they were a 
astonished as ourselves at the size of the monster. It had 
certainly nothing of the serpent in its appearance ex 
its length, neither was its form attenuated, but in its 
whole appearance strictly resembling the figure of a her- 
ring. The head was very small in proportion to the size 
of the body, which latter was about the thickness of a 
wine pipe, but not round as the body of a serpent is. Ite 
character did not appear at all ravencus, but, on the con- 
trary, of a mild and pacific nature.® 

Manchester, May 31, 1826. Bb 








* The respectable names of our correspondent, and of the 
master of the ship mentioned in the letter, are in our pos 


session. 


ss The Wousewwife. 


CURE FOR THE POLYPUS IN THE NOSE, 

In conversation with a friend from the western country, 
I have been informed of a fact too important, as it appears 
to me, to be withheld from the public. ’ 

His daughter was troubled with a polypus in the nose, 
which was extracted by a sur, » but soon grew again to 
its former size. He heard of the blood root as a cure; 
and it was tried with such efficacy, that the polypus shri- 
velled away in about ten days, and was soon entirely pee 

Another young woman, in the same neighbourhood, 
had one so large as to spread her nostrils considerably and 
affect her speech. After using the blood rvot a short time, 
the polypus dropped out entire, and she was soon well. 

Receipt.—Take half an ounce of blood root ( Sangut. 
naria Canacensis ) finely pulverized, and sift it, and one 
drachmn of calomel. Mi them together with a sternuta- 
tory. A small pinch of this powder is to be snufted up 
the nostril twice a day..—Baltimore American, 
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MEMORY. 
—_-- 
There are who teach thy art, oh, Memory ! 

But no disciple of their lore profound, 

No student I, in willing bondage bound, 
Would waste the midnight oil devote to thee; 
Ah, no! the rather, were such science taught, 

Would I, with sages, ponder through the day, 

And learn, more rare the skill, to chase away, 
And banish to the shades, whelming thought. 
Oh, for that art would teach me to forget! 

Drawing a vei) impervious o'er the past, 

And burying, 'mid the dark and viewless waste 
Of Lethe’s waters, Sorrow and Regret. 

Alas! coeval thine with time to be, 

Immortal and unfading memory ! 


Ltverpool. : G. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
812,—Having read the clever French fable in the last 
Kaletdoscope, and observing your wish to have a transla- 
tion of it in English verse, [ take the liberty of sending 
ou the following, if you think it worth your attention.— 
ours, &c. . 
146, New Scotland-road. 
THE BEAVER, THE TWO MOLES, AND THE 
GARDENER. 
—-— 
A beaver learn'd, from distant land, 
Came to instruct in architecture ; 
Dame Nature long had form'd his hand, 
And well on science he could lecture ; 
Nor his the order Doric, 
Corinthian, or Teutonic 3 
But primal, true Castoric:— 
And four-foot gentry of all nations, 
Of different manners, forms, and stations, 
Bwarm'd about the fam'd savant, 
To listen to each learn'd harangue; 
And every sectator, 
Builder,—habitator, 
Prais’d matter and dictator. 


When from a mole-hill near, 
Two of the sightless tribe, 
Slow groping, came to hear, 
And foreign lore to gibe ; 
And soon with noisy, busy tongue, 
They thus disturb the peaceful throng :— 
** Good Sir, in wisdom, learning, we 
Are noted for supremacy, 
{Though by our mien "t may not appear ;) 
Monsieur Castor, to us ‘tis clear, 
Your ignorance in building knowledge 
Speaks not in praise of Beaver College. 


A gardener by, astonish'd stood, 

When thus he heard the motley brood 
Dispute on building, science, learning ; 
And shall, exclaim’d the man, such vermin 
Nibble around my nurtured plan:s, 

Rake up the soil, and grate their haunts 
In mazy route? Shall they dare lecture, 
Debate, discuss, on architecture ? 

To hell! such gossiping, he said ; 

And, sans fagon, with weighty spade 

Tbe puny praters low he laid. 





o Oe 


Flow many blind who scan the colour’d bow ! 
How many censure what they do not know ! 





dnoannné J. %., who have also favoured us with translations 
of Dr. Albert’s fable, will, we believe, have the candour to 
admit that the preceding version has the advantage of 
hairs.—J. H. is mistaken in supposing that £s-sciences ought 





to have been Hn-solences. If he will consult the best autho- 
rities he will find the former perfectly correct: the cs being 
n contraction of the preposition en and the article des.—Zdit, 


xu. 





DIRGE, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF TAR AMIABLE MR& B**9*, 
OF DS*O#44, GALLOWAY. 


Air,—‘‘ Connel and Flora.” 


I 
Though the wild rose is wither’d that bloom'd in the glen, 
Yet the soft tear of spring will renew it again ;— 

But, alas! there’s no spring that to me can restore 

The pride of my bosom :—my Anna’s no more} 


How short was the union !—life’s morning how bright! 
But its noon is beclouded, and darksome as night; 

And its soft hours of rapture for ever are o'er, 

Since the pride of my bosom—my Anna’s no more. 


Now the wild flowerets blossom unnotic’d by me,— 
And unheeded the wild birds sing love on the tree; 
Ab! cheerless I stray on smooth Ken’s sylvan shore, 
Since the pride of my bosom—my Anna’s no more. 


Ah! clos’d now for aye is the mild eye of blue! 

And mould’ring in dust is the heart once so true;— 

To me this lone world has no comfort in store, 

Since the pride of my bosam—my Anua’s no more. 
Hope-street, Liverpool. P. M. 


EERE emmeme 


THE WORLD. 
— 

Yes! thou art beautiful, delusive world! 
Thou wearest on thy brow a diadem 
Of countless gems! The glorious sun that sheds 
Such glariness of light around! The gentler moon 
That from her distant throne, in yon blue sky, 
Seems, with paternal watchfulness, to guard 
The helpless slumbers of thy toil-worn sons! 
The myriad stars that glitter in her train! 
The mightiness of ocean !—all are thine t 
The soft and whisp’ring breeze, whose perfum’d breath 
Waves the light tendrils of the willow tree! 
The thousand flowers that in the sunny vale 
Sport in their youthful revelry, and quaff, 
With ecstacy, the nectar of the dew! 
The murmur of the busy bee! The song 
That echoes in the grove! the pride of art, 
Which o’er thy barren ruggedness has thrown 
A coronal of beauties not thine own! 
All that man’ senses can conceive 
Of exvellence and beauty,—all are thine! 
Yet all this pomp of outward gracefulness 
Is false, I ween, as ever spotted snake 
That stung us, gazing on its loveliness! 
False as the odorous and honied draught 
That cheats usintodeath! Ay, falser far 
Than the most faithless heart that ever beat 
In mortal bosom; for thou dost but mock 
The misery of thy children; thou dost cast 
A spell upon their souls, that they can own 
No sympathy with aught of outward loveliness: 
Thou bid’st them gaze, as fainting pilgrims gaze, 
In far Arabia's barren wilderness, 
On some green smiling spot of stream and shade, 
Then shuttest up the avenues that lead 
To the forbidden Paradise. Ah, me! 
Thou dost delude us with a thousand forms 
Of brightness and of bliss; but never yet 
Did thy relenting sternness deign to grant, 
To visionary hopes, a bless’d reality! 
Thou hast no pity, heartless world! thou play'’st 
The stepdame’s part, and settest on the brow 
Of all thy progeny the stamp of care! 
*Tig mockery to think upon thy joys 
That flash upon the darkness of all souls 
With meteor fitfulness, nor leave behind 
One lingering relic of their vividness ! 
Thou art no lasting home! Thou canst not be 
The end of all our hopes and cares and toils! 
Go search, sage moralist, the haunts of life, 
And ‘mid the noise and revelry of men, 
The laugh, the dance, the riot, and the song, 











If in thy ceaseless wand’rings thou canst find 

One human heart that not one passing thought 

Within its deep recesses ever felt 

To mar the pulse’s harmony, and cast 

A shadow and a blight o’er every hope 

It fondly cherish'd in its life’s young prime, 

Then will 1 own that thia fair-seeming earth 

Is beautiful indeed, and never wish, 

In sorrow’s longest hour, a purer, better world! 
Liverpool. NATHAN. 








SPRING. 
ee 
The butterfly’s buoyant in air, 
The bee buzzes by on the wing, 
To the grove Philomela repairs, 
To chant forth the praises of Spring. 


* The orchard has put forth its bloom, 
Her blossoms the hawthorn tree brings, 
The violet yields her perfume, 
To greet the lov'd presence of Spring. 


Or the streamlet meandering sweet, 
Its branches the hazel nut flings ; 
Where the blackbird has sought a retreat, 
To pour out his descant to Spring. 


To the meads let us hasten and see 
All the magic created by May; 

How the bluebell is springing up free, 
And the cowslips are blossoming gay. 


Not a daisy unheeded shall pass, 

Nor a buttercup blossom in vain; 
Perhaps we shall never, alas! 

See them blossom and flourish again. 


Then let us enjoy while we may, 
Time flies with the swiftest of wing; 
And summer's hot withering ray 
Soon blasts all the beauties of Spring. 
Salford, May, 1826. TRY AGAIN. 
ED 


We copy the following epigram from a new and intel- 


ligent London newspaper called the Telegraph. We would 


hint to the youthful author of these verses, that Martial’s 
Epigrams, which he js so fond of translating or paraphras. 
ing, are but dull and obscure subjects at the best. S. KE. 
H. W. would produce something better than the present 
joke if left to himself.—Edit. Kal. 
EPIGRAM. 
—— 
Disticha qui seribit, puto, vult brevitate placere: 


Quid prodest brevitas, dic mihi, si liber est ?—Mart Eplg. 
——— 


For epigram no muse so fit is, 
Dick thinks, as his; e’en now he pities 
His brother poet's love-sick ditties, 
And, full of hopes of fame, foresees, 
As ** brevity the soul of wit is.” 
By brevity he needs must please. 


Stay, honest bard, not quite so quick 
Take care your Pegasus don’t itch, ; 
ys -. ao to ditties stick, 
nd check the joy of which you look fi 
For who heeds brevity, dear Dick, te 
Tf still, O! still—there be a book full ! 


al Word in favour of the Dumb Creation.<4T hose who 
keep dogs should let them have free access to water.”—— 
Mercury, June 28, 1826, 


In favour of the dumb creation, 
The Merc’ry has a long narration; 

In truth, the thought is famous; 
For dogs and horses, drink advising, 
And with “esprit thus analyzing 

Dum vivimus bibamus.” 





ORADIAH. 
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MODERN FASTIDIOUSNESS, 





(From the Telegraph, a new and able London Journal.) 


1am an old man, and have retired from the gay and 
the busy world ; but I wish to learn from the public jour- 
nals the state of the country, and therefore I ordered the 
Telegraph, as you profess to make your readers acquainted 
with the true causes of the distress which too generally 
revails at present. There is a different species of distress 
fitherto unnoticed, to which I call your attention—a dis- 
tress affecting the rich and the fashionable, which threatens 
to strip them of their very clothes—a distress arising, not 
from the depreciation of the currency, but from the depre- 
ciation of the English language. Words that were honest 
and of good repute formerly, are daily growing depraved 
and corrupt, and cannot now be mentioned in fashionable 
society. On perusing the ** Memoirs of the Court of 
Henry VIII,” just published by a lady, in two volumes, + 
I find that even trowsers and drawers, which I thought 
were very innocent things, are too shocking to he named, 
except by an elaborate circumlocution. ‘* As in those 
days (says the fair writer) the mode in which ladies rode 
resembled that of the men, it was a symptom of fashion- 
able affectation to adopt a part of the male dress, familiar 
to ladies of Turkey and the East, but indecorous, because 
contrary to custom, in this country.”* If this extreme 
and fastidious delicacy proceed much farther, we must 
throw away our shirts and stockings, and, indeed, every 
other article which touches the person, and be left in a 
state of verbul nudity. It will be well if these fastidious 
persons suffer us to keep our whole skins; indeed, I am 
told, that in certain fashionable circles, the skin is begin- 
ning to be considered as too indelicate to be named, for 
the mind is supposed to travel, by association of ideas, 
over the whole surface which it covers. Now, Sir, as an 
old man, I beg to enter my serious protest against this 
excessive and mawkish squeamishness: genuine modesty, 
like true charity, ‘* thinketh no evil.” Thirty years ago, 
I remember all the gentlemen in England were, by the 
dictum of fashion, obliged to cast off their breeches, and 
to wear smull-clothes. I was a young man then, and did 
not mind the change so much as I should have done at 
resent, particularly as the ladies were at the same time 
eprived of their shifts, and obliged to substitute des che. 
mises in their place. I have, however, perceived no im- 
provement in our morals or manners from this change ; 
our forefathers wore their breeches with as much decorum 
and dignity as any of our modern dandies or puppies dis- 
play in their small-clothes, when full dressed for a dance. 
‘or is the refinement of language confined to our dress ; 
ve are obliged to throw away the very name of our species : 
o be designated ** a man” implies a degree of degradation, 
ither in the speaker, or in the object to whom it is ap. 
plied. A few years since, I had occasion to emerge from 
y retirement, and being in a fashionable circle, my 
bpinion was asked respecting a certain gentleman, when I 
instantly replied—**he was a very agreeable and worthy 
nan.” My reply excited a look of surprise, accompanied 
vith a sarcastic smile, which I was at a loss to account 
rs; but thinking there might be some circumstances 
connected with the gentleman that were unknown to me, 
made no farther remark at the time. The next day [ 
inquired of a friend what had excited the smile of the 
ompany, when he candidly told me that it was occasioned 
by the sudden surprise at finding me such a Hottentot as 
hot to know that the word MAN was confined to the low 
nd vulgar, and that J ought to have said an agreeable and 
porthy person. For the benefit of gentlemen residing 
rmanently in the country, you would do well, beside 
e price current of marketable articles, to give us, from 
me to time, a list of words, current or net current, in 
ood society, and to advise us when any mutilation is 
oing to take place in our persons or dress. 
Guy's Cliff, near Warwick. - ONE OF THE ANCIENTS. 
* The style of these Memoirs, in other respects, is good, 
ping perspicuous, simple, and unvttected. 
Giving Quarter.—This phrase originates from an agree- 
ent between the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ransom 
an officer or soldier should be a quarter of his pay. 
ence, **to beg quarter,” was to offer a quarter cf their 
ny for their safety ; and, ** to refuse quarter,” waa not to 
ept that composition as a ransom. 
Trumps.—At a whist party C— L— observed a gen- 
man whose hands appeared to have been some t:me un- 
quainted with soap and water, and said very gravely to 











im, whilst looking at his cards,—"* My dear fillow, if 
¢ were trumps, what a hand you would bave!” i 


Gaming Anecdote.—At Spa, Count Zenobia related to 
me an incident that he had witnessed here a few years ago, 
which had produced a most uncommon interest and effect. 
A short thin man, whom nobody knew but by sight, sud- 
denly became a constant attendant at the gaming tables. 
This man, during a whole fortnight, continued, night 


after night, in the most extraordinary manner, to win enor- f 


mous sums of the faro-bankers, as well us the surrounding 
betters. He wore spectacles, and appeared so short sighted 
that he was always obliged to touch the counters with his 
nose before he could distinguish the card. Such was his 
luck, that whatever card he backed was sure to win. On 
the last night of his appearance at Spa, one of the game- 
sters, a young half-intoxicated Irishman, had lost an un- 
usually heavy sum. His temper was quite gone, and he 
vituperated his lucky opponent in a style that might have 
editied the most abusive fishwoman in Billingsgate. **D—n 
you, you old dog,” he cried, ** and most particularly d—n 
our spectacles! By the powers, see if I won't try my 
uck myself in your cursed spectacles !” and snatching them 
from him, he put them on his own face. At first he could 
distinguish nothing, but on approaching the cards within 
three inches of his nose, he discovered that the spectacles 
were strong magnifiers. His suspicion and curiosity were 
immediately excited, and he turned to demand an expla. 
nation of the wearer, but he was gone. An examination 
then commenced, and the cause of this wonderful Conti- 
nuity of luck was speedily discovered. The cards in Spa 
are not bought of shopkeepers, as in England, but every 
autumn the proprietors of the gaming tables repair to the 
grand fair at Leipzig, and there purchase their stock for 
the year. Thither the spectacle gentleman had also hied, 
not as a buyer but as a seller of cards; and at such a re- 
duced rate, and of such excellent quality, that all the 
purchasers resorted to him; and Spa and several other 
towns were literally stocked solely with his cards. At the 
back of each of these, concealed amongst the ornaments, 
and so small as to be imperceptible to the unassisted eye, 
was its number, with a particular variation to denote the 
suit. Then the rogue cameto Spa disguised, with blackened 
hair and spectacles; and there, asa gentlemun gambler, 
would have broken all the banks in Spa, but for the fury 
of the enraged Irishman. As it was, he decamped with 
several thousand pounds.—Jteynolds’s Memoirs, 


Che Bcauties of Whess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V pa. 
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SOLUTION TO GAME XxCVII. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen ......D—54 1 King.........D—5 
2 Bishop ......C—44 2 King.........C—5 
8 Pawn.........B—44 3 King ....0000C—6 
4 Bishop ......B—574 4 Kingeeeeree D5 
5 Castle ......D—14 5 King... —6 


6 Bishop ......C—4>4 MATE. 

oR, 1 Bishop......D—5 
2 Bishop ......B—5}4 2 King .-..000 Cm5 
3 Pawn.........B—44 MATE. 


[wo. xevitr.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in six moves. 


Black, 
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Che Bouquet. 


«I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hawe 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonrTAioua. 





AN ESSAY 
TOWARDS 


A THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 


By John Ferriar, M.D. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR Last.) 
CHAP. IV. 

Medical distinctions of Spectral Impressions—Sepulchrat 
Remedies: Preparations of the Human Skull—Mumia 
— Apparition of Ficinus to Michael Mercato Warning 
Voice to Querrans—Visions of Dr. PordageLatent 
Lunacy, evemplified in the character of Hamiet. 

In medicine we have fine names, at least, for every spe- 
cies of disease. The peculiar disorder which I have en- 
deavoured to elucidate is termed generally hallucination, 
including all delusive impressions, from the wanderin 
mote before the eye to the tremendous spectre, which 
equally destitute of existence. 

It is unnecessary to my purpose to pursue the subdi- 
visions of this affection, which have been traced by noso- 
logists. I shall only mention one extreme species, called 
the lycanthropia, in which the patient imagines himself 
to have become a wolf, abandons society, and takes refuge 
in the woods. These impressions have, no doubt, been 
produced or strengthened by narcotic potions of hyoscya- 
mus, datura stramonium, and other deleterious infusions, 
either ignorantly taken, or maliciously. administered. 

But we may well be surprised to find that impressions 
of this kind are registered, under the title of experimental 
philosophy. Dr. Garmann,® in his chapter on the ghosts 
of the dead, informs us, that, ** when human salt, ex- 
tracted and depurated from the skull of a man, was placed 
in a water-dish, and covered with another plate, there ap- 
peared next morning, in the mass, figures of men fixed to 
the cross.” 

Another philosopher relates, that, when fresh earth from 
a churchyard was put into an oblong plate, after the per- 
formance of certain ies, a th 1 spectres were 
visible in it. 

During the sixteenth century preparations from the 
human skull were favourite sunelinn! the moss which 
was found on skulls long interred, and the bones reduced 
to powder, were often prescribed. In a very respectable 
work, ** Wepfer’s Historia Apoplecticorum,” there is a 
dissertation on this subject, by Dr. Emanuel Kenig,$ in 
which he asserts, that on those nights when the human 
skull was pounded in the apothecary’s house, the family 
was alarmed by unusual noises, by clappings of the doors 
and windows, by groans, and other indications that the 








spirits of the dead were abroad. 

I have never found that any effects of this kind were 
attributed to the mumia, a favourite remedy of the same 
period: that is, the flesh of mummies, which were im- 
ported from Alexandria, and which was swallowed in the 
form of pills or boluses by the noble and rich in Europe. 
The medical writings of that time are full of accounts of 
this horrible and useless practice, which was at length dis- 
continued, when it was found that the Alexandrians, in- 
stead of disinterring the embalmed niummies of the an- 
cient Egyptians, contented themselves with exporting the 








putrid carcases of Jews, to which they had easier access.¢ 

In this manner was anthropophagi sanctioned by phy- 
sicians, even as late as the reign of Louis XIV. while 
some writers affected to doubt whether the practice had 
ever existed, 

SEC. IN. 

From the principles which I have established, the reader 
will easily proceed with me to account for the most im- 
posing relations of apparitions. 
I have shown that a morbid disposition of the brain is 
capable of producing spectral impressions, without an 
external prototypes. The religion of the ancients, whie 
peopled all parts of nature with deitics of different ranke, 
exposed them, in a peculiar manner, to delusions of the 
imagination; and [ have had occasion, in another essay ,§ 
to mention the influence which the doctrines of Plato 





* De Miraculis Murtuorum, 
t Wepfer Histor. Apuplectic. 4 459. 
apypmens de Cadaverum Mumils. Lib. ill. Tit, lp. 
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h ave exerted in this respect, even since the establishment 
of Christianity. From recalling images by an art of me- 
M ory, the transition is direct to beholding spectral objects 
wh ich have been floating in the imagination. Yet, even 
in t he most frantic assemblage of this nature, no novelty 
appears. The spectre may be larger or smaller; it may 
be Compounded of the parts of different animals; but it 
is 8lways framed from the recollection of familiar, though 
discordant images. 

The simple renewal of the impressions of form or voice, 
in th e case of particular friends, is the most obvious and 
wnost forcible of these recollections. Of this kind seems 
to have been the celebrated apparition of Ficinus to Mi- 
chael Mercato, mentioned by Baronius. 

Those illustrious friends, after a long discourse on the 
nature of the soul, had agreed, that, whoever of the two 
should die first, should, if possible,-appear to his surviving 
friend, and inform him of his condition in the other 
world.® 

A short time afterwards, says Baronius,+ it happened, 
that while Michael Mercato, the elder, was studying philo- 
sophy, early in the morning, he suddenly heard the noise 
of a horse gallopping in the street, which stopped at his 
door, and the voice of his friend Ficinus was heard, ex- 
claiming, **O Michael! Michael! those things are true.” 
Astonished at this address, Mercato rose and looked out 
of the window, where he saw the back of his friend, drest 
in white, gallopping off, on a white horse. 

He called after him, and followed him with his eyes, 
till the appearance vanished. . Upon inquiry, he learned 
that Ficinus had died at Florence, at the very time when 
this vision was presented to Mercato, at a considezable 
distance. 

Many attempts have been made to discredit this story, 
but I think the evidence has never been shaken. I enter- 
tain no doubt, that Mercato had seen what he described ; 
iv following the reveries of Plato, the idea of his friend, 
and of their compact, had been revived, and had produced 
a spectral impression during the solitude and awful 
silence of the early hours of study. Baronius adds, that 
after this occurrence, Mercato neglected all profane stu- 
dies, and addicted himself entirely to divinity. The 
vanishing of the imaginary apparition, in these cases, re- 
sembles Achilles’s vision, in the Iliad. 

The impression of sound, the most remarkable circum- 
stance in Mercato's vision, is by no means a solitary in- 
stance. Beaumont has given us, not only his own ghostly 
experience, but many examples of this species of delusion. 

Jardan believed himself to have possessed a faculty of 
divination,t by means of voices conveyed to him in differ- 
ent directions. He certainly mistook the sympton called 
Tinnitus Aurium, which accompanies the disease of lite- 
rary men, for special warnings. 

In another instance, Cardan has showed his propensity 
to ascribe his natural peculiarities to mystical causes. 
** When I lived and lectured at Paris," says he, ** looking 
accidentally at my hands, I saw, in the ring-finger of the 


| was awakened by a sudden shock, and heard some un- 
known words pronounced. He awaked his servant, who 
lay in the room, and ordered him to strike a light, that 
he might write down the words, which he continued mut- 
tering to himself, lest he should forget them. Having 
written them, according to the sound, they ran thus: Oug 
aposontes ton endon distiguion. Neither himself nor the 
servant could imagine what the language was, Quarré 
being entirely ignorant of Greek. Early in the morning, 
he met with Guion, on his way to the court, and asked 
j him to interpret the words. Guion knew them to be 
Greek, and he added the translation: Non repulsuri, quod 
intus infortunium. 

In attempting to unriddle the meaning of this mystical 
warning, Guion advised Quarré to leave the house where 
he lodged in Saumur, the unwholesome air of which had 
occasioned him several attacks of the cholic. But eight 
days afterwards, the prediction was fulfilled. Quarré 
went, on public business, to Flavignac, and during his 
absence the house fell down in the night, and crushed its 
inhabitants to death. Guion is said to have written a 
ig on the escape of his friend. The story rests, I be- 
ieve, on the unsupported assertion of La Mare. If it be 
authentic, it seems to belong to the class of dreams. 

On the same principles we must explain the apparitions 
recorded by Vicentius, in the Speculum Historie, and 
extracted from him by Wolfius, in his Lectiones Memo- 
rabiles et Recondita, particularly the appearance of Pope 
Benedict to the Bishop of Capua. 

My observations on this subject may be strengthened 
by observjng the great prevalence of spectral delusions, 
during the interregnum, in this country, after the civil 
war, in 1649. The melancholic tendency of the rigid 
Puritans of that period; their occupancy of old family 
seats, formerly the residence of hospitality and good cheer, 
which in their hands became desolate and gloomy; and 
the dismal stories propagated by the discarded retainers 
to the ancient establishments, ecclesiastical and civil, con- 
tributed altogether to produce a national horror unknown 
in other periods of our history. ; 

A curious example of this disposition is afforded by the 
trial of Dr. Pordage, a clergyman, in Berkshire, which 
was published under the frightful. title of Damonium 
Meridianum,or Satan at Noon-day. Among many charges 
brought against him, Dr. Pordage was accused of demo- 
niacal visions, and of frequent apparitions in his house; 
one of which consisted in the representation of a coach and 
six, on a brick-chimney, in which the carriage and horses 
continued in constant motion for many weeks. It was 
said ** that a great dragon came into his chamber, with a 
tail of eight yards long, four great teeth, and did spit fire 
athim. That his own angel stood by him, in his own 
shape and fashion, the same shape, band, and cuffs, and 
that he supported him in his combat with the dragon. 
That Mrs. Pordage and Mrs. Flavel had their angels 
standing by them also; and that the spirits often came 
into the chamber, and drew the curtains when they were 


right hand, the figure of a bloody sword, which alarmed | jn bed 


me. In the evening, a messenger arrived, with letters from 
my son-in-law, informing me of my son’s imprisonment, 
and desiring me to g° to Milan. That mark continued 
to spread for fifty-three days, till it reached the point of 
the finger, and was as red and fiery as blood, to my great 
consternation. At midnight, my son was beheaded ; next 
day the mark had nearly vanished, and in two days after- 
wards, it was entirely gone.”"§ There can be little doubt 
that this arance was occasioned by an inflamed lym- 

hatic. The voice of lamentation which Cardan fancied 
= heard, about the time of his sons’s execution, was the 
result of the agitation of his mind, distracted with grief 
and terror. Beaumont’s a of sounds consisted 
chiefly in the tolling of bells, of different sizes, with occa- 
sional addresses from the spirits. It is singular, that he 
never suspected himself to labour under the disease of 
Corybantism, as it has been termed, though he describes 
it, as applied to others. 

The most remarkable instance of this kind is the story 
of Quarré, as quoted by Morhoff; || but the proof of its 
accuracy is defective. Philebert de la Mare, in his life of 
Guion, takes occasion to introduce the story. 

During the French civil wars, Quarreus, or Quarré, 
and other magistrates of the royal party, were obliged to 
quit Dijon, and remove to Saumur. In the month of 
August, 1594, about two o'clock in the morning, Quarré 

* De A earns mortuorum, Vivis ex Pacto factis. 

4 yi 
. Basonil Annales.--This story was told to RBaronius, by 
the, grandson of Mercato, who was Prothonotary of the 
church, and a man of the greatest probity, as well as of 
general knowledge. 

t De vita propria, cap 38. 
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The development of the story, which is not necessary 
for my purpose, exhibits the combined effects of mysticism, 
superstition, and sensuality, which evidently produced a 
disordered state of the sensorium, and gave rise to the 
visions, which ‘were admitted by the parties. It is, indeed, 
an awful truth, well known to physicians, who see many 
lunatics, that religious melancholy is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of the demonomania. ‘ 
The subject of /atent lunacy is an untouched field, which 
would afford the richest harvest to a skilful and diligent 
observer. Cervantes has immortalized himself by dis- 
playin the effect of: one bad species of composition on the 

ero of his satire,* and Butler has delineated the evils of 
epidemic, religious, and political frenzy ; but it remains as 
a task for some delicate pencil to trace the miseries in- 
troduced into private families by a state of mind which 
** sees more devils than vast hell can hold ;” and which 
yet affords no proof of derangement sufficient to justify 
the seclusion of the unhappy invalid. . 
This is a species of distress on which no novelist has 
ever touched, though it is unfortunately increasing in real 
life, though it may be associated with worth, with genius, 
and with the most specious demonstrations (for a while) 
of general excellence. ‘ Pat. 
Addison hag thrown out a few hints on this subject in 


® There are beauties in the character of Don Quixote which 
can only be understood by. persons accustomed to lunatics. 
The dexterity‘and readiness with which he reconciles all 
events with tiie wayward system which he has adopted : his 
obstinacy in retaining and defending impressions, and 
the lights of natural sagacity, and cultivated eloquence, 
which break through the cloud that dims his understanding, 
are naged with consummate knowledge of partial insa- 








§ Cap. 37. 
) Polyaistor, Literar. Lib i. Cap. 19. 9. Tom. tp. 227. 





, one of the 5 cece it could nut escape so critical an 
observer of human infirmities; and I have always sup. 
| posed that if the character of Sir Roger de Coverley had 
een left untouched by Steele, it would have exhibited 
some interesting traits of this nature. As it now appears, 
we see nothing more than occasional absence of mind; 
and the peculiarities of a humorist, contracted by retires 
ment, and by the obsequiousness of his dependants. 

It has often occured to me that Shakspeare’s character. 
of Hamlet can only be understood on this principle. He 
feigns madness for pation! purposes, while the poet means 
to represent his understanding as really, and unconscious] 
to himself, unhinged by the cruel circumstances in whick 
he 1 placed. The horror of the communication made by 
his father’s spectre; the necessity of belying his attache 
ment to an innocent and deserving object; the certainty, 
of his mother’s guilt; and the supernatural impulse by: 
which he is goaded to an act of assassination, abhorrent. 
to his nature, are causes sufficient to overwhelm and dise, 
tract a mind previously dis to ** weakness and to 
melancholy,” and originally ful) of tenderness and natural 
affection. By referring to the book, it will. be seen that 
his real insanity is only developed after the mock-play. 
Then, in place of a systematic cenduct,. conducive to his, 
purposes, he becomes irresolute, inconsequent, and 


events, and sinks, at length, ignobly, under the stream. 
(To be coneluded in our neat.) 








Che Traveller. 





(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
——— 


MUSEO, PIO-CLEMENTINO—-GREEK 8CULPTURE-—~ 
LIBRARY—-RECOVERY OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS—~ 
CAPITOLINE MUSEUM. 

Dear——, Rome, Jan. 31, 1826. 
Very differently must I k of the Museums of Sculp- 
ture and Antiquities, which contain an almost innumera- 
ble collection of statues and busts, the chef d'euvres of 
the Greek chisel, with antique inscriptions and monuments 


incomparably the finest in the world. These Museums 
are called the Chiaramonti and the Pio-Clementino, from 
three of the Popes who contributed principally to’ their 
formation, and they constitute by far the largest part of 
the Vatican devoted to the fine arts: the number of 
apartments which they occupy is at least thirty, some of 
which are small, but others are of prodi 
and of the most elegant architecture. They are lofty 

admirably lighted, so that every one of the thousands of ob- 
jects contained in them is well seen: the pavement is for 
the most part marble, but some of the rooms are paved 


and there is a to detract from the pleasure with 
which you regard the wonderful productions of art here 
congregated. I fear I can give you no idea of the riches 
of this collection. If you read the Letters of the Abbé 
Barthelemi, one of the most renowned savants and anti~ 
quaries of France, you will find that he is lost in amaze. 
ment and rapture at the boundless extent and variety of 


his day much less considerable than at present: he almoss 
raves about the Vatican and Capitohne Museums, de- 
clares himself to be a mere ignoramus, and, after pro. 


by saying summarily—** Here you see ancient Egyp 

ancient Greece, ancient Rome!” But, though it iene 
possible to describe, I may enumerate a few of the great 
classes of objects. There are iere, then, many thousand 
tablets of marble and stone, bearing ancient Roman in« 
scriptions, the generality of which are 4 ye they 
commemorate individuals of every class, from emperors 
and consuls downwards; and a great number are epitaphs 
of Christians and martyrs, taken out of the catacombs. 
The statues and busts of Greek and Roman sculpture re- 
present, an immense variety of person: and objects—~ 
gods, goddesses, and immortals, through every step of the 
mythological scale, from the top of Olympus to the caves 
of Ocean and the depths of Tartarus, enough to furnish 


hundreds of temples,—heroes real and fabulous,—! 


‘tors, philosophers, ‘magistrates, poets, and multitudes of 


private or unknown citizens,—horses, dogs, and a mena- 
erie of wild and tame animals. Interspersedthrough all 





nity, though it is sometimes hardly perceptible to the general 
Treader. 





the gallerics, are altars, sarcophagi, vases, and chande- 

























plot appears to stand unaccountably still. Instead of 
striking at his object, he resigns himself to the current of | 


of every kind, arranged in a series of halls and frileries, 


8 vie nd 


with ancient mosaic; the whole are kept perfectly clean, | 


the treasures which he found here, though they were in. ’ 


testing his inability to describe the collections, concludes 
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Jabra, in porphyry, alabaster, and marble of every hue. 
ritical an MH The apartnent of Egyptian antiquities contains a semi- 
ways sup. MM circle of great gods, ** Apis, Osiris, Isis, and the rest,” 
erley had whose rude and stiff forms are covered with symbols; a 
exhibited [J host of little idols a few inches in length; and mummies 
y appears, # of men and cats, not in very good preservation. There 
of mind; @ are some ancient frescoes, and a few articles in bronze, 
i but in these departments the Neapolitan Museunt is in- 
comparably richer. 

From this collection we may judge perfectly/of ancient 
eculpture, that branch of the fine arts which the Grecks 
carried to the furthest conceivable point of excellence. 
There are here: specimens of the sculpture of every age, 
from the time of Phidias, who, in the golden age of 
Athens, formed at once the noblest and severest style— 
through those of Praxiteles and the later artists, whose 
works display a softer beauty—down to the perivud when 
art, so.long tributary to ambition and luxury, gradually 
sunk in the universal corruption and degeneracy of the 
Roman world. The specimens of the works of Phidias 
are confined to the plastér casts from those invaluable 
marbles, taken by Lord Elgin from the Parthenon of 
Athens, which you haveseen lodged in a half-subterranean 
shed at the British Museum, and for which here, in spite 
of their poverty, they would build a palace of ‘marble.* 










































d The finest statues of this:Museum, and, indeed, of the 
nstead of world (the Elgin: fragments, from their mutilated scate, 
urrent of being out of the question) are the Apollo Belvidere and 
stream. the Laocoon. But what shall I say of these marvellous 

| works? Clearly, nothing. Why either applaud or dis- 

uss forms which every body is familiar with from draw- 

ee ‘ings or copies, which every body admires beyond measure, 
#and on-which thousands of writers have lavished their pa- 
megyric? The best description of the Apollo that I have 

—+-7+; read isthe poetical one in Childe Harold, where the vo- 
cLupso. Meaty seems to have caught from.this god a large portion of 
fhe vigour, elasticity, beauty, and nobleness, that breathe 

hrough this superhuman statue. Suffice it to say, that 

: fBhese pieces answered my highest expectations, and that 
TURE fee Laocoon surpassed them, for engravings cannot give 
rHORS— fen adequate idea of a piece so full of minute details. I 
pan imagine nothing more perfect than the expression of 

his group, not merely in the countenances (though those 

1, 1990, ° ‘plone tell.the whole story) not merely in the general atti- 
f Seul udes, but in every limb, every muscle, to the very ex- 
p P-. Bremities, for all are quivering with pain, convulsed with 
eure of fort, or benumbed by the gripe of the serpents. Ac- 
Puvres Of Mording to Pliny, this group is older than Virgil, and the 
ok serine boet has therefore copicd the statue (for the description 
5 8» Morresponds to the sculpture) in his noble lines on the fate 
: mga f Laocoon. and his sons, Nor was it uncommon for the 
tte their thus.to borrow from the sculptors; you will find 
2S fo poat Ovid’s account of: the battle of the Centaurs and the 
- ape’ apithe is minutely copied in a great many instances 
er of O™ the groups on the external frieze of the Parthenon. 
dearad # et in one point Virgil has not faithfully transcribed the 
oft walt atue, and T notice that point the rather because Mathews, 
is 7, ob. his clever ** Diary of an Invalid,’’ alleges that he saw 


. correspondence in the very point where I observe a dis- 
ent is for e ty the poet represents the priest as roaring like a 
ull under the torment of the serpents— 

“Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit: 

art here Quales mugitus, fugit cum caucius aram 

Taurus, et incertam excussit cervice securim, 






























sacred character and divine lineage of Laoceon to suffer 
with a noble fortitude, than to show his weakness by out- 
rageous exclamatiors. 
f Greek literature had been entirely lost to the world, 
the remains of their sculpture would be sufficient. to show 
that they possessed a higher degree of intellect tian any 
other nation with which we are acquainted. This is evinced 
not merely by the taste which those works display, though 
a taste so perfect clearly indicates the highest mental culti- 
vation ; but by the figures and countenances of the philo- 
sophers, orators, generals, and in fact of the nation at large 
of both sexes. There is imprinted oh the severely beauti- 
ful features of the Greek head a dignity so noble, an energy 
so sublime, such serene composure, and such profound 
thought, that every one must see it belongs to a superior 
race. The ** fair, large front, and eye sublime,” of the 
warrior; the ** deliberation deep” graven on the forehead 
of the sage; the conscious power of the orator; and of all 
the graceful and majestic attitude, realize our highest con- 
ceptions of the faculties of our species. There are in our 
language two famous descriptions of manly beauty :— 
Shakspeare’s of the elder Hamlet, which is a mere assem- 
blage of the finest parts of Greck figures; and Milton's 
Adam, which is clearly copied from the same models. 
The Roman statues and busts are inferior in expression ; 
but being for the most part the work of Greek artists, are 
nearly the same in execution, at least till after the age of 
the Antonines, when sculpture began rapidly to decline. 
It is remarkable, that no catalogue is to be had of this 
Museum: @ great number of the fincst statues have, 
however, been learnedly illustrated by Winkelman and 
Visconti. I need scarcely say, that the chef d’euvres have 
nearly all paid a visit to Paris; for I have not-found a 
single museum or great collection in any of the cities of 
the Netherlands, Germany, or Italy, which had not been 
obliged to surrender its rarest works of art to the French. 
The treasures of the Louvre, in the time of Napoleon, 
must have been incalculable. However, if that extraor- 
dinary man every where plundered, he every where embel- 
lished and improved: you scarcely see a fine promenade, 
a noble road, or any grand public convenience in Italy, of 
which he was not the author; and, as 1 have said once 
before, he did more good in destroying than in creating. 
Thanks to our arms, the Italians have got back most of 
their treasures; and thanks to their own rulers, and the 
universal despot, Austria, they are getting back many of 
their miserable institutions. One thing, however, the 
Vatican lost irrecoverably, namely, a splendid collection 
of medals, which were taken at one fell swoop, and added 
to the Parisian collection, already, I believe, the first in 
the world. 
The Library of the Vatican is chiefly rich in manuscripts, 
of which it contains forty or fifty thousand; the number 
of printed voluincs is rather greater; but owing to the 
system adopted in the management, the institution is not 
of much advantage to the public. It is open for three 
hours in the morning to any person desirous of reading, 
but no book can be seen except the one specifically asked 
for (all being shut up with wooden doors), and there is no 
catalogue to be had; so that a reader can only have such 
books as he already knows: he cannot find out what stores 
the library contains on any given subject; and if there are 
here any works not to be found elsewhere, the knowledge 
they contain may be locked up for ever. It is tantalizin 


































printing, and that amongst the most recent and most con- 
siderable acquisitions which had been made, were portions 
of the history of Diodorus Siculus. _[ inquired if any thing 
had been recovered of Livy; to which he answered, that 
he feared there was no hope of recovering the lost books 
of that author; but why this should be with a history of 
which, perhaps, more copies existed than of any other, I 
cannat tell. 

I must not quit the Vatican without saying, that I saw 
the Museum by torch-light, and that the effect of the 
statues is wonderfully better thus seen than by day-light: 
they have the advantage of shadow and relief, and the 
light may be so cast as to bring out their distinguishin 
excellencies more strongly ; it also adds to the effect o 
any one statue, that it is strongly illuminated whilst the rest 
of the apartment is in gloom, and thus the attention fixes 
upon it without being distracted by surrounding objects. 

The Capitoline Museum, as its name indicates, is situ- 
ated on the Capitol, or Campidoglio, and it contains a large 
and admirable collection of sculpture, though much infe- 
rior in extent to the Vatican. Taken with ive adjunct, 
the Pulazzo de’ Conservatori, it is of a character much 
more decidedly Roman than the other. It wears some- 
thing more of the rust of antiquity, and it contains many 
monuments that forcibly recal the heroic annals of ancient 
Rome. The equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius in 
bronze, accounted the finest work of the kind existing, 
stands in the midst of the place, of which the Senator's 
Palace, the Museum, and the Palace of the Conservators 
form three sides. Statues of Julius Comp and Augustus, 
of the heroic size, adorn the entrance to the latter palace; 
several fine bas-reliefs representing the triumph of Marcus 
Aurelius, together with a bas-relief of Curtius plunging 
into the gulf, ornament one staircase, and an ancient plan 
of the city on marble, the other. In one of the rooms is 
an antique table of the Fasti Consulares, containing the 
names of a vast number of the consuls of the sepablie in 
regular series. The Museum has one room devoted to 
busts of the emperors and their families, about eighty in 
number, which form a collection interesting both to the 
student of history and to the physiognomist, as most of 
the busts can be perfectly authenticated by coins; in the 
midst of the imperial apartment sits ‘Agrippina, the 
mother of Germanicus, a fine represcutation of a Roman 
matron. The most admirable statue in the Museum, and 
ranking with the finest of the Vatican, is the dying 
Gladiator, a work full of expression, and faultless in the 
execution : 

“ He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but eonquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low.” 

There is an apartment called that of the Faloeephess, 
from containing numerous busts of Greek and Roman 
philosophers, with whom are mixed poets, orators, histo- 
rians, &c. It is one of the most interesting in the Museam, 
but though many of the busts may be relied upon as au- 
thentic, I fear a considerable number are doubtful: it 
diminishes the confidence with which you regard them, to 
find that about one-half have had the most important fea- 
ture in the face restored. In the Palazzo de Conservatori 
you see a venerable monument, ** the thunder-stricken 
nurse of Rome;” it is the bronze she-wolf, which was 
ancient in Cicero’s day, and. which he states to fave been 
struck with thunder on the assassination of Cwsar: the 
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he riches es he ha? to walk through the splendid gallery, from a quarter to half 

he Abbé Vhereas it.is evident in the sculpture that ” — _ a mile-in lea th, ana bow ay eis lined on each side | workmanship is Ktruscan, and so rude as to evince a high 

nd anti-' fFesses his.agony, and a noble paticnce an eae with books which you cannot see. Some literary curiosities | antiquity ; the rent of the thunder is seen on the hind 

jamaze. i the midst. of his bodily —— 1 owe ti os ae are shown here; amongst which I. noticed Henry ViII.’s|Jegs. ‘Iwo infants, representing Romulus and Remus, 

ariety of ped work of an.eminent I = critic, who ac A at! Refutution of Luther-—the identical copy which he himself | are under their savage nurse, but they are clearly of « 

were in. ‘Me sculptor showed himself in this point more a p . fa sent to the Pope, and containing his autograph signature— | Much more recent date than the wolf. In the same apart- 

0 tates her than the poet, for it was more consistent with the | which induced the Pontiff to grant him the title of Defen- -—_ is a bronze bust oun Tea also Lal ok 

ms, de- der of the Faith. A very important discovery has been | this is a very superior production, and it is impossible to 

ter pros HBG Visconti’ hold the Kigin Marblew to beghednestremaine | made within a few years by Monsignor Maiy the prefect | conceive features more strikingly expressive of ‘the inexo- 

cludes MB Greek sculpture, In company the other evening with | of the library, which promises to lead to the recovery of | Table patriot. Several of the apartments in this palace are 

Egypt, orwaldsen, the famous Danish sculptor established here, | many of the lost works of antiquity. He found out that| painted in fresco, with representations of great events in 

it is ime Ayeg me mee er peg he pote om yetsteo Tow? errant a great number of the writings of the church had been | the Roman history, but they owe their interest more to 

he great WP cient sculpture: in England, when he checked me by |,copied bythe monkish scribes, on the parchment of those | the subject than to the execution. In the rear of the pa- / 

Z ind Ming, that wwe! had the best of all existing specimnens in tte age works ‘which were enclosed in the monastic libra- | ace is a collection of paintings, many of them by great 

an in« rbles of the Parthenon: he added that it was wor ries, the ancient writing having been eftaced by some pre. | masters. 

il: they veoee akon arsiat po visit our country for the! 5 aration; and he further dinennapts that, by joashiinds the When I commenced this letter, I had not the slightest 

mperors rely seen the plaster casts, which give (at least to an ordi-| parchment with a solution of gall-nuts (the basis of ink)| intention of filling it with the contents of. two buil ings, 

ppitaphs y observer) an extremely faint notion of the originals. {| the original characters are made to re-appear, without | and perhaps you may be somewhat alarmed, judging trom 

acombs. ot srender 98 bis bce ayer heen ma op tip ome bee destroying those ‘subsequently written. ‘This experiment | this specimen, at the idea of the length to which my letters 

lure re- es, make scarcely the sighext approach to that matehless | Will, it isto be hoped, ve tried in all the great libraries of | dn this city may run. But be comforted. One does not 

bjects— ze of the Parthenon: Thorwaldsen’s greatest work in | Europe, and there can be no doubt of its being frequently | mect twice in this world with a Vatican, or twice with a 

p of the line is the Triumph of Alexander, Dut, having gtten ex. | successful. The lost books of Cicera’s Republica have} Raphael: if I have been tun away with in the present 

le caves 'T cenda saath Sue eb eet sein donTpoMeionle This | thus been brought to light, and have been published; | letter, £ will keep the upper hand in the next, and will 

furnish st has produced many statues of great merit, but ueither | fragments of Polybius have, I believe, also been recovered. despatch palaces, churches, and. institutions with great 

— ior Canova s must be seen beside the antiques. Whils¢ | Having occasion to make some ae hey of Monsignor Mai| rapidity. Another, or perhaps two more letters; and you 

tudes of* — of eae let me ace, Lad his manners ure ae works in the library, I took the opportunity of | shall have a change of scene, for the time approaches whee 

' mena- mest simpis-and unassnmiog kind, ahd, eter | acking if he had made any discoveries, in addition to those | I must tear myself away from sights with which never / 
‘can be satiated. BE. — oe 
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Poe Correspondence. 


PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 





A Parting Word with H. D. 


Brutus. Then I shall see thee again ? 
Ghost. Ay, at Philippi.—Shakspeare. 
—P_ - 

81n,—The case of Facinus and Michael Mercato, in the 
last Kaleidoscope, is truly alarming; but why a similar 
visit should not have been paid to Dr. Franklin, who in- 
forms us, that he had made a most solemn engagement, 
with two or three friends of his, that the first who should 
depart hence would be expected to come back to his com- 
rades with information *‘ from that bourne whence no 
traveller returns,” can only be done away with by the 
former silly conclusion—that it had pleased Providence 
to grant to Michael Mercato that which it denied to 
Franklin! though, doubtless, such a divulgment to the 
latter would have tendcd more to the benefit of mankind 
than apparently the revelation of the invisible world ha’ 
done to the former. 

In answer to J. D.’s query to me, page 400:—The 
Deity permits moral evil in the world, but this permission 
does not sanction the supposition of his employing super- 
natural engines to increase that evil; and the analogy 
between the Spanish Inquisition and the reasonableness 
af demoniacal interference in the affairs of men may be 
very atrong, although, I confess, I cannot see any. 

** Ask of the mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s bright satellites are less than Jove ?” 


| 


TO THE EDITOR. 

81n,—I see by a notice in the last Kaleidoscope, that 
you are desirous of not continuing the present discussion 
on supernatural appearances any longer. For some rea- 
sons I am sorry for it. And I regret that it should be put 
an end to at this period of the inquiry more than at any 
former one, because the appearance of two other able advo- 
cates of apparitions in your columns, promised to secure 
to the subject a much more complete and impartial ex- 
amination, and a far greater chance of success than it 
could possibly have had, while I alone appeared in its de- 
fence. My stock of facts is by no means exhausted ; and 
though I had given up all hope of convincing your cor- 
respondents, I still thought there inight be some chance 
of bringing over your readers to my opinion. But as it is 
your wish that the subject should be concluded, it must 
be so: the columns of the Kaleidoscope are at your own 
disposal, and even were it otherwise, J7. D. would never 
intrude his remarks upon any one who was unwilling to 
reccive them. 

When I first started this subject at the end of last 
March, it was not in the expectation that I myself should 
he able to conduct it toa successful termination ; but in 
the hope that the subject would raise up other and more 
experienced controversialists, whose talents might prove 
adequate to the task, which I was unable to accomplish; 
aod just as this hope was on the point of being realized, 
you have blasted it by your decree. 

Had it not been for this decision, I would have thanked 
Tam O'Shauter for his unexpected and effectual reinforce- 
ment. I: would have pointed out in the letter of H. 
obvious and incontrovertible instances of that ‘* blas- 
piemous and degrading nonsense” which he has en- 
deavoured te charge upon me: and on the last communi- 
oution which appeared in your paper, under the signature 
ot L. TE would have said—-nothing, fully aware that my 
e Actures aiust have been anticipated by the good sense 

vt good feeling of your readers. 

This subject may again come under the consideration 
w! the publig. 1 trust it will; for it is far too importans 
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to remain long in oblivion. And if this ever should be | 
the case, I would only ask, to insure success to my cause, 
advocutes as able as 7. O'S. and J. /7. and opponents as 
candid as the Lounger, as illogical as L. and as abusive 
as J. 7. W. 

Slute-hall, June 21, 1826. H. D. 











The Kaleidoscope. 


GYMNASTICS. 
— 

We have long and strenuously recommended the es- 
tablishment of places for gymnastic exercises in Liverpool, 
and we have much satisfaction in observing the progress 
those kind of establishments are making in the metropolis, 
under different masters; and in Dublin, under the able 
superintendence of Mons. Beaujeaux, whose exhibition at 
Mr. Paris's Rooins gave so much satisfaction to a crowded 
and genteel assemblage. It is our opinion, that a little 
encouragement would induce Mons. B. to establish a 
gymnastic echool in Liverpool; where also the pupils, 
if necessary, might be taught fencing,—that master key 
to all manual accomplishments. We received a letter 
from this gentleman a few days ago, in which, speak. 
ing of the success of his efforts in Dublin, he says— 
** Le systéme que je suis venu introduire en Irlande a été 
vivement gouté par un grand nombre de personnes des 
plus distinguées de cette ville, et m‘a valu de leur part les 
éloges les plus flatteurs, par suite des progrés que 400 jeunes 
éleves de I’ Hibernian school ont faits sur mes soins.” 

We here present to our readers an extract from the 
report of the Provisional Committee of the friends of the 
London Gymnastic Institution : 

** This committee state, that they had found that the ad- 
vantages of such an institution were now beginning to be 
appreciated amongst the numerous and respectable classes, 
whose labours were exclusively mental; that they began 
to feel the necessity of maintaining a healthy body, in 
order to sustain the energies of the mind. A spacious 
piece of ground, advantageously situated, on which the 








meeting was assembled, had been provided, and apparatus 
erected for the numerous exercises, which had been 

scientifically arranged in well-adapted series for the weakly | 
and the strong, to the healthful development of their cor- 
poreal powcrs. During the few weeks in which the in- 
stitution had been tried, no less than 530 persons had 
joined it, for the sake of health and amusement; and 
from the numerous applications which had been made 
from the conductors of schools, from parents, and from 
persons residing in various parts of the country, there 
could scarcely be a doubt that gymnasiums would, at no 
great distance of time, be established in all the principal 
towns, and that the system which had been found so be- 
neficial at the German Universities would ultimately 
pervade this country. The report alluded to the dif- 
ficulties which had been encountered by the committee in 
consequence of the disposition of the public not to come 
forward in aid of any thing which bore the appearance of 
an experiment, until it had been tried, and had succeeded. 
The consequence was, that the committee were obliged to 
advance meney out of their own pockets, and carry on the 
undertaking at their own risk; but now, although con- 
siderably in advance, ull inquietude was at an end. They 
did not doubt the permanency of the institution, on a 
national basis, when its advantages became universally 
known. The prospectus to which the report referred, 
dwelt on the importance of gymnastics in cases of hypo- 
chondria. Plato had so high an opinion of the medicinal 
powers of exercise for the disorders of the mind, that he 
said it was even a cure for a wounded conscience. In 
Germany and Switzerland, gymnastics were restored to 
something like their former rank and importanee. In 
London, it was evident that a provision for maintaining 
something like an equilibrium between the energies of 








body and mind must be supplied, before the proverbially 


P position, 
ecution, Moral and Mental. Philosuphy, Natural Philoso. 
phy (illustrated by experiments) and Mathematics. His 

plan of instruction is particularly adapted for those young 

persons who have just completed the usual course of & 

school education, and is designed to afford them that guid-fy ** Two 
ance and assistance in their literary pursuits, which are 20H an attact 
peculiarly needful at that important period of life. 


No. 7, Alfred-street. 


care-worn faces and emaciated frames of the inhabitany 
ceased to excite ti before 


“‘ The languid eye, the cheek, 
Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrunk, 
And withered muscle, and the vapid soul,” 






















ceased to reproach, not the owners, but the bad system = 
which engendered these horrors, and sought to perpetuate Volut 
them.” LOND( 
Co. Bo 
borous 
A WORD TO OUR READERS IN FAVOUR OF THEM T.C.S 
DUMB CREATION. street. 
If you keep dogs, let them have free access to water, andy “#hborn 
if practicable, take them out into the fields, and let them ‘path—y 
have the opportunity of swimming. If you keep birds, dof Biiston- 
not, as is too commonly practised, expose them in their] sérming 
cages to.a hot sun: it is a cruel and fatal mistake. Birds, | owe 
unconfined, seek the shelter in sultry weather. .If you dof ‘amma: 
expose them out of doors, cover the top of their cages with |, 
a piece of carpeting, or, which is better, a green sod, or No. 
abundance of leaves Those who have.the care.of horses caus 
should be especially attentive, during sultry weather, to 
give them water, or to moister*their mouths. We havo q 
been often greatly shocked to see some of the labouring . __ 
horses on our quays, in sultry and dusty weather, foam- Mr. ' 
ing at the mouths, anc labouring under symptoms of the ve 
intolerable torments of thirst. severing 
We wish we could persuade our brother editors through voured 


the kingdom not to deem this recommendation beneath a 
their notice. Much suffering might be avoided if they which, : 
would remind the public of the few, simple, and obvious§ will pro 













































duties we have just recommended. : amusin; 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. that we 
— sory gla 
(From the Liverpool Courter.} Reynar 
E 1 -F : é : 
ct igs deren where heat ¢u tee wie) ee this we | 
noon. ight. | moruimg jring Lay.] at noon. noen. 2 
epecime 
June 
14 |30 14] 614 0| 67 0| 69 O|W.N.W.'Fair.. translat 
15 }29 92] 573 0| 66 O| 68 Oj N. {Rain. The ma 
16 | 30 25] 54 0| 59 O| 62 .O| N.W. |Fair. 
17/30 20] 55 O| 61 0] 69 O| _N.W. |Fair. and his 
18 | 30 26] 61 0} 663 O| 69 O|W.N.W.|Fair. a 
19 | 30 35| 57 0} 62 O| 663 O| W. |Fair. ig the ste 
20 | 30 38| 593 0| 63 O| 66 O|W.N.W.|Pair. The p 
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PRIVATE TUITION. a strikin 
MR. W. JEVONS continues to give private instrucell these vo 
tion in the Greek and Latin languages, Ancient and Mo. 
dern History, Geography, Belles Lettres, Com Eto. whole, fe 
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M‘Cartuy's DrEam.—The author of this legend is informed 


J. H. is informed that the last edition is preferable to the 


Music.—We shall, at our leisure, appiopriate the French air, 


The verses of Rivers shall appear in our next. forget he 
—_—_—_—_— FB eeome 
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To Worrespondents. to his aff 





CONCLUSION OF THE SixTH VoLUME OF THR KALEIDOSCOPE.—< lan early ( 


This day being the last TuesJay in June, ought to have 
brought our sixth volume to a closes; but we have deter. jm °° Make f 
mined to add one more number before we commence our 
seventh volume. This will enable us to bring to a cone M had reac! 
pletion Dr. Ferriar’s Essay, and some other arrears, 





that it is prepared in type; but owing to the nature of the 
manuscript, the lines will require much revision, and from 
the author too, before they can be published. Five minutes 
conversation with our correspondent, any day about noon, 
is particularly desirable. ° 





former, which was rather too warm. We have other tastes 
to consult beside our own. We beg J. H. will stand upon 
less ceremony about postages, which we have already told 
hint we shall willingly pay. If ‘* The Parish Clerk” be 
meant as part of a series, it would be better to defer the 
first portion of it until this day fortnight, when our seventh 
volume will commence. oliows : 
‘ wn, ) 
here, wh 





as arranged by Jf. 2. 
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